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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT 

The question how men are to be graded is a very hard one. The 
theater-goer sees in the star player of his day the most wonderful man of 
the century. A football enthusiast or a wheelman does not doubt that the 
whole world is moved in joy or in envy by the feat of the last winner. In 
the field of letters much the same one-sidedness may be seen. Is anyone 
then fair ? Has anyone the true measure for greatness to which all must 
yield ? No. I revere the memory of Ruskin, and I regard Tolstoi as the 
greatest man living, but I know that others have other heroes. Nevertheless 
the late Bishop Westcott seems to me to have been one of the greatest men 
of his day and in many ways an all-round man, even if he did not frequent 
the theater or win any golf prizes. 

Arthur Westcott puts him before our eyes in a mosaic of his letters and 
of the words of friends knit together by the love of a son. 1 Some readers 
have thought that the intimate character of a few of these letters should have 
forbidden their public use. Westcott had to do with all kinds of people; so 
has his life. Two classes find fault with this openness. One has but little 
sympathy with the inner life revealed; this class is small and I feel no grief 
at their blame. The other is larger and has the feeling that in Westcott's 
private thoughts their own secret thoughts have been put into the pillory. I 
agree that the choice of letters for the public is hard, and I should scarcely 
have printed some of these. But this life is no pillory for critics. It is 
not to be looked at as a classic marble, giving Westcott in distant greatness. 
It is a book for the hundreds of people who loved him, and who tighten 
the grasp of their love on his memory when they find in its pages that he, 
too, had thoughts like theirs. My own feeling has been: "I hardly had a 
right to know that, but I like him all the better now that I do know it." It 
is one of the curious things in this world that men often find near ties of 
thought with friends that have passed away, and wish they could call them 
back for a moment and claim spiritual kinship on these lines that they had 
not touched before. But one cannot say everything one feels. The sympa- 
thetic bond that sometimes joins even passing strangers issues from the 
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mysterious certainty that each would under given circumstances feel, think, 
wish, and do the same thing. 

Westcott was born January 12, 1825, in Birmingham, and died July 27, 
1901, at Bishop Auckland, the seat of the bishop of Durham. After his 
schoolboy life at Birmingham and his university life at Cambridge, 1844-51, 
he lived at Harrow 1852-69, at Cambridge 1870-90 (adding his canon's 
residence at Peterborough for the years 1869-83, and at Westminster for 
the years 1883-90), and at Bishop Auckland 1890-1901. 

The inward strength of his personality appears in his youth. He is 
sentimental, but not weak ; he is devoted, but not blind ; and he is determined, 
but not obstinate. He is the living proof of prayer being a source of good 
work — I do not say "good works." His puritan turn of thought keeps the 
microscope constantly following, like the clock-set observatory, his daily 
path. Quietism and pietism are related, but it is the latter which leads 
him in his youth, day in and day out, to pass judgment on his every act, to 
say whether he had done right to be at a given meeting, and whether the 
meeting had been what it should be. His private words to his lady love — 
for example, his letter to her on the first Sunday in Lent, 1846 (Vol. I, pp. 
61-63) — reveal a bent, which under other climes might have made St. 
Elizabeth's confessor Conrad of Marburg. He follows the dissection of 
thoughts even to their personal relation: "Would you value my affection 
less than truth?" He is ever on guard against pride. His successes — 
his numerous successes — threw him back upon his weakness, made him 
fear inability to meet what people expected from him. This is the back- 
ground of the watchword "Remember" that recurs in these most private 
letters; it is that they are to remember to pray for each other; not a lover's 
rose, but a helpmate's hand. And this appeared in a case (II, 25) in which 
his eldest son had one evening seen him standing 

for a long time the picture of dejection. I did not dare to speak; but going 
away next day, I wrote a simple line to ask if in any way I could share his trouble. 
The answer came back to me — "I am not troubled by such things as you might 
think; it is simply that there are times when I feel just overwhelmed by the kind 
things which are said, and the gratitude of men: it makes me quite afraid." 

That is the keynote of the spirit of the man. We do not find it recorded 
so often in the cullings from later letters; then there were other things to be 
quoted; but that is the man through and through. 

This bent of self-watchfulness may have been partly the result of, or 
may have led to, his general watchfulness. There lay in his nature, and I 
think it is to be seen in the photographs in these volumes, an alertness out 
of the common. There was a quickness and a keenness, not sharpness, in 
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his glance that showed his sentinel nature. Many a man has such a nature 
without showing it in his eye. Westcott was on the alert and he looked it. 
His eye turned upon one in listening with the quick glance of a mouse or a 
bird. He threw himself at that point, and his comrade or companion felt 
that Westcott gave the most exact attention and would be sure to catch 
the sense of every word spoken, and perhaps to penetrate to the soul behind , 
the words. I should really like to know whether he could say what kind of 
teeth, and eyes of what color, the people he met had. I do not think so. 
I think he looked into their eyes and down into their souls, and no more 
saw the outward eyes than he saw the crowns of their heads. One might 
call his eye a searchlight, were that not altogether too glaring to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with him. 

Measured by the recruiting sergeant and weighed on his scales, Westcott 
was small. I have the recollection that he gave the impression of smallness 
even to me, a very small person. But he gave just as surely the impression 
of restrained power — of power that he had under control and could use if he 
wished. He did not seem to be cowering down, sinking into nothingness, 
under his official robes, but to be holding himself there, to be in tension, to 
be full of what the Germans call Spannkraft; perhaps, we might say, of 
elasticity — the elasticity which is active, upheaving, bond-bursting. It 
will strike many men as absurd, but there was, after all, much that we attach 
to the notion of a soldier in Westcott's nature : alertness, calm views of things, 
self-restraint, irrepressible force. Add to Spannkraft and elasticity the 
word ilan — the momentum not of a cannon ball, but of a gymnast full of 
life — and you have, I think, the soul-side of Westcott in his seemingly 
shrinking physical form. 

It is a part of Westcott's clear view of the chessboard, of the battlefield, 
of life, when we find him at the end true to his beginning. Theologians in 
distant lands may have thought him the recluse that he himself half thought 
he was, and they may have pictured him as most particularly concerned 
for the niceties of grammar and text, for the hairsplitting distinctions of 
scholastic debate, and for the rights of ecclesiastical office. He did think 
grammar necessary, and he shows it when he (I, 430) mentions uncertainty 
about Latin quantities in the absence of a dictionary (although he writes: 
"I cannot express to you the positive dislike — I want a stronger term — with 
which I look on all details of spelling and breathing and form [I, 281]; and 
again: " 'Grammar' I simply hate" [I, 285]) — and he could split a hair as 
well as most of the men who never do anything else, and could write 
Greek and Latin prose and poetry fluently — and he was always ready 
to stand up for official privileges when there was a point to be made. 
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That is all true, but his thought, his thoughts, his underlying trend of 
sympathy, was with life and not with letter; with human life, with the life 
of men, with the souls of men. He did not stop at the souls of the educated, 
of the "sympathetic few" of snobbish lisp. He aimed at the people. The 
man who (I, 49) was in the year 1847 ( ?) an ardent Sunday-school teacher 
declares in his diary (I, 50) in comparison with 

Faraday's light experiments; but far, far more interesting is that brief account 
of the London poor and "ragged schools." What a prospect is there before us! 
I cannot tell how best to view it — how most efficiently to take part in the duties 
it unfolds. 

That is the man who half a century later was sarcastically called "the 
pitmen's bishop" (II, 375). One day in the year 1883 I was walking with 
him through the Seven Dials, a part of London, perhaps scarcely better 
than much of the East End. We were speaking of something scientific, 
probably about textual criticism or about some point in dogmatics, of which 
he had then been professor for twelve years. On the narrow sidewalk we 
were dodging along, seeing at every step squalor and all manner of uncanny 
things. Something or other forced itself upon us more distinctly, and he 
said in substance: "But I cannot find the heart to busy myself with these 
questions when I see this life here. One must do something to make this 
better." 

I said a moment ago that "Westcott probably saw into souls." It was 
in connection with social work, in his address at the founding of the Chris- 
tian Social Union (II, 16), that he showed his power of putting his own 
soul into other men and moving them. The hearers could not tell what he 
had said, but they knew what he had done. He had taken hold of them 
and moved them to self-devotion. The impulse of his soul had become 
the impulse of theirs. Sometimes men belittle a deed of this kind as an 
act of "personal magnetism," and suppose thereby that they have rated the 
speaker down into the class of more mechanical and less intellectual action, 
that it was a trick of spiritual manipulation, a mental massage, a cajoling 
of innocents. Is it possible for a thinking man to rate the expression of 
soul and thought lower because it is wordless, or is more than the words ? 
Do not point to the unintelligent, commentary-seeking "gift of tongues." 
That is different to my mind. That needed explanation; this needs no 
explanation. But let us return to the eminently "socially" tuned music of 
Westcott's life. 

He was president of that Christian Social Union and made at its meet- 
ings noteworthy addresses; for example, on "The Organization of Indus- 
try," "Social Service," "The Christian Rule of Expenditure." Ever and 
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again through these gleanings from his life we see the thought of the poor 
burning indignation at their state, bewilderment as to method of relief, 
ready action when any chance offers itself. Now he bewails the forty 
children at one shop in St. George's, East London, buying a farthing's 
worth of pease for a day's meal (I, 54); now "the crowds of poor, ignorant, 
resourceless, perishing creatures around us" (I, 72); now the "frightful 
grievance of men and children .... in the heart of our splendid cities" 
(I, 136); now "the poverty, wretchedness and vice of millions" and "the 
emptiness and idleness and luxury of those whose name is rich, though 
indeed poorest of the poor in all which constitutes true wealth"(I, 157). 
As early as 1846 he refers to the plan of a friend (I, 78) for a college for 
theology graduates, which should be in a large town and give them "two 
or three years in study and meditation, in visiting the poor and sick, in learn- 
ing the feelings and habits, the wants and wishes, of the mass of the people." 
He says of it: "I do not know when I was more delighted with any idea." 
It is a foreshadowing, a subjective one, of the university settlement. Another 
project of the same kind, but at another point in the line, was — not a college 
for graduate theologians as above, nor a university settlement of single 
persons gathered in a house in a poor district — but a group of families living 
as a coenobium in the simplest way, with "an obligation to poverty, an 
obligation to study, and an obligation to devotion." It was discussed 
among the Westcotts, Horts, Bensons, and Wordsworths in the years 1868- 
70 (see Vol. I, pp. 263-67), and a paper on it by Westcott was to appear in 
the Contemporary Review in 1870, but I do not catch the title in the bibliog- 
raphy; perhaps it was not printed. The children looked for its speedy 
founding and fancied they knew where it was to be. The point of it for 
today is the emphasizing of Westcott's simple manner of life, and of the 
wish of these scholars really to do and endure, and not merely to write neat 
essays and make fine speeches. Westcott and the "Bishop of Truro" 
(who was bishop of Truro on June 10, 1882 ?) had two hours' conversation 
with General Booth, of the Salvation Army. Westcott writes: "What he 
said and looked was of the deepest interest. Much he had evidently not 
thought out." In 1896 Westcott went to Cambridge and proposed the 
main resolution at the enthusiastic meeting for establishing a "Cambridge 
House" in South London (H, 210). In July, 1898, he received in the castle 
at Bishop Auckland about thirty members of the Seaham Harbour Bottle- 
Workers' Institute, showing them around, having them take tea with him, 
and at their wish holding a brief service in the chapel with them. Vol. II, 
p. 109 refers to Westcott's great interest in the "co-operative" movement 
and gives a few words, from a speech, which connect his interest therein 
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as a boy with his active participation in furthering it as a bishop. By the 
way, it would have been interesting to know just when and where that 
"response to a vote of thanks" was made; perhaps the editor might at other 
points have dated and fixed the place of chance quotations. 

Westcott's great deal in the realm of social action was on occasion of 
the coal strike, March 9 to June 3, 1891, with over eighty thousand work- 
men idle on the spot. Of course, the strike told wofully in all directions, 
affecting the shipping, the railways, the engineering trade, and business in 
general. The editor puts the loss in wages at $5,500,000, and the general, 
not easily estimated, loss at $1 5,000,000. Westcott wrote hither and thither, 
trying to catch up threads for a direct action (II, n 5-1 9). On May 2 he 
addressed an open letter, published in the Times, to the rural dean of Bishop 
Auckland, Rev. E. Price, suggesting, "a board composed of three repre- 
sentatives of the owners and three representatives of the miners and three 
business men unconnected with this special industry," and on May 25 he 
wrote to the chairman of the "owners' association" and to the secretary of 
the "federation board" (of the workmen) suggesting the reopening of the 
pits upon two conditions and inviting the representatives of the two sides 
to come to him at Auckland and discuss details. The owners agreed to 
come, and the workmen placed their side of the case in a strong letter and 
agreed to come if the owners would. Westcott was in London on May 30, 
at the annual meeting of the International Arbitration Association, when he 
received a telegram that the federation board and the owners' wage com- 
mittee were ready to come to Auckland the next day. Westcott caught an 
evening train to Durham, slept there, and went on to Bishop Auckland in the 
morning. The representatives of both sides lunched with him, and then 
he set forth three points: that they should try to forget the bitterness of the 
past few weeks and aim at settlement; that they should not only think of the 
moment, but of what the future would judge of the result; and that they 
should see in their work, not merely a solution of the present difficulty, but, 
"what was far more important, the establishment of real fellowship between 
capital and labour." After conferring together under Westcott's chair- 
manship, they "separated and considered the matter apart, the bishop 
passing to and fro between them." It finally came to the pass at which he 
had to seek from the owners a lessening of their demands (II, 124-26). It 
went very hard. Finally the owners' committee adopted a resolution 
yielding. When this was read to the men before the bishop, he said it was 
the happiest five minutes of his life. Thousands of workmen had waited 
for five hours outside the palace, and the good news was carried around like 
wildfire. One of the workmen describes the scene outside at length, tells 
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how the bishop drove off to catch the delayed special train, and how the 
federation board had "to undergo an ordeal of hand-shaking which would 
unnerve an American President." The dates are confused, or May 30 on 
p. 122 should be 31, for we learn on p. 129 that the conference was on June 
1 and that work began again on June 3. Thus the scholar had proved 
himself the man of action in the thick of the fray in the most pressing 
difficulty of the life of today. Before leaving the social side of his work, it 
may be added that the great problem of the "unemployed" is one to which 
he gave no little thought (II, 192-96), and the resolutions of a conference 
held at Auckland, October 25 and 26, 1895, are well worth studying, espe- 
cially in reference to the need of a central body to control and organize relief. 

Westcott's publications are to be found in the bibliography (II, 441-48). 
It is estimated that 280,000 volumes of his works have been issued, without 
counting single sermons and short writings, of which alone the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge has circulated perhaps 31,000. 
His work upon the revision of the English Bible and his work upon the 
Greek New Testament with Dr. Hort (I, 389-404) are too well known to 
need further mention here; the quotations offered by his son throw vivid 
light on several weighty questions connected with the work in both lines; 
see also Vol. II, p. 84. His most excellent work on the history of the 
Canon of the New Testament came out in 1855; it passed through a number 
of editions, which to my regret I do not find in the bibliography. It was in 
reference to it that he once said to me, in substance: "When I do a thing, I 
do it as well as I can, and then I am done with it. I will not do it over 
again." A similar thing comes out in a letter to Dr. Hort, July 5, 1879, 
about their Greek New Testament: 

My state is simply this, that I could not attempt to go into revision in detail. 
I should never again be able to do the work as well as I did when my mind was 
full of it. At the time I endeavoured to make the best judgment in my power, 
and I cannot revise. The whole thing once done must abide as a whole. 

And he writes, August 26, 1899, in replying to a question about a German 
book: "It is not likely that I could reopen questions, which I have once 
studied as carefully as I could, with any profit." That is a matter of tem- 
perament and of habit. In general, such a limitation may add force to the 
investigations made and free the mind for new work. We can do no more 
than mention his masterpieces in various articles in Smith's Bible Diction- 
ary, such as Canon, Herod, New Testament, Vulgate. His Introduction 
to the Study 0} the Gospels (i860), his Bible in the Church (1864), and his 
History 0} the English Bible (1868) show us what he was doing at Harrow 
besides watching over the boys. His Cambridge work, so far as not 
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included above, appears in his commentaries on John's gospel in 1882, on 
John's epistles in 1883, and on Hebrews in 1889. Once when I offered to 
serve him with literature for some commentary work, he replied that he 
had enough, and he added, in substance: "I feel every year more and more 
that the real work of the commentator must he, not in searching out the 
thoughts of other men about the text, but in sinking himself into the text 
itself." Such commentaries as he wrote, so exact in spite of his horror of 
grammar, so full of research, and especially so full of thought and of heart, 
are very rare. 

Everyone will characterize Westcott's theology according to his own 
standing amid the problems. That he seemed at one time to some men to 
be "unsafe" and "Germanizing" (I, 218) is not strange. Many English- 
men used to call anything in theology they did not like "German," and 
they could do it all the more readily because they neither could nor would 
read German. Westcott named Christianity "personal devotion to a 
person" (II, 358), showing at the end of his life the same personal devotion 
that we saw in him in his earliest manhood. Such a sentence admits, of 
course, of varied interpretation. It must be read in the light of Westcott's 
life. For a distinction turn to Canon Liddon in St. Paul's thrilling his 
hearers with his devotion "to the sacred heart of Jesus." I think that this 
phrase and this phase of devotion were totally foreign to Westcott's nature. 
His thoughts on creeds find a startling expression (I, 89), where he says: 
"Words seem to change so much in meaning, and creeds to change with 
them, that half the theology of the present day is based on mere ignorance 
and carelessness. He was then an undergraduate; at a still earlier period 
he wrote (I, 52) : "I never read an account of a miracle but I seem instinc- 
tively to feel its improbability, and discover some want of evidence in the 
account of it;" compare then his four sermons of 1859 on the characteristics 
of the gospel miracles (I, 202), which "were somewhat severely handled by 
too orthodox critics" (I, 234-36). His view of the atonement given in a 
letter to his wife in 1855 (I, 231), after hearing the Hulsean lecturer thereon, 
is very interesting: 

To me it is always most satisfactory to regard the Christian as in Christ — 
absolutely one with Him, and then he does what Christ has done: Christ's actions 
become his, and Christ's life and death in some sense his life and death. 

In a letter to Hort in i860 (I, 239, 240) he says most excellently of the 
atonement: 

Have we the slightest hope to expect to gain an intelligible theory of the fact ? 
Is it not enough to say that the death of our Blessed Lord was necessary for our 
redemption ? and that we are saved by it ? Is it not absurd to expect that we 
can conceive how it is necessary — since the necessity is divine ? 
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The resurrection he touches upon in Vol. II, p. 240; see also Vol. I, p. 439, 
where he refers as well to the fall. In 1849 (1, 160, 161) he declares himself 
against creeds: "I object to them altogether, and not to any particular 
doctrines." In this connection it is well also to read what he says in 1880 
(I, 436): "Every year makes me tremble more at the daring with which 
people speak of spiritual things." 

Such a habit of thought must lead to a wide view of churchly boundaries, 
and Westcott had such a view, devoted as he was to his own church. His 
wife was originally a Methodist. He received a party of Baptist minis- 
ters at Auckland "to see the chapel and have tea." He invited the mem- 
bers of the North of England Primitive Methodist Preachers' Association 
to visit the castle (II, 191, 192). He hoped before long — this was in 
the year 1848 (I, 139) — "to see an order of men — in some degree like 
the 'local preachers' — who, while recognized religious 'helps,' may yet 
follow their several callings, and be an integral portion of the people." 
The following page (I, 141) passes from this union of clergy and laity to 
discuss the "unsociability" of the English church, and to urge the union 
of rich and poor and the assembling of the congregation during the week. 
In 1885 Westcott, then professor, did all he could to secure signatures for 
the Cambridge memorial on church reform, the text of which we find 
(I, 414, 415), and which aimed, among other things, especially at the 
"admission of laymen of all classes, who are bona fide churchmen, to a 
substantial share in the control of church affairs." The memorial was 
well received, but then was overshadowed by the debates on Irish home 
rule. The matter appears again in 1897 (II, 214), and in a speech quoted 
(II, 249) he says: "The self-government of the Established Church of 
Scotland justifies the extension of like power to the Church of England." 
Westcott was a member of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, which 
seems to have been chiefly of historical value; the editor quotes from 
someone that he took "a leading part in the work of research;" I can wit- 
ness to it, for he said one day that the Museum did not contain certain 
German documents, and being certain of the contents of the Museum, I 
got permission to go into the stack and found them for him. He was full 
of the thought of reviving the church of England through and in her cathe- 
drals; this was, I remember, a favorite theme with Lightfoot. Papers by 
him on "Cathedral Work" appeared in Macmillan's Magazine in January 
and February, 1870, pointing to the theory of cathedral life based on 
"systematic devotion and corporate action," and to the theory of cathedral 
work "regulated by the requirements of theological study and religious 
education" (I, 307; cj. 308-12); a clergy-house would help train candidates 
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for holy orders and offer a place for retirement (I take it [see p. 308] for the 
refreshment of tired clergymen); while some organization for religious 
inspection and church finance would be added. Bishop + Chapter + 
Clergy + Diocese would make "the social life once more complete." He 
did all he could to raise the level of theological attainments for the candi- 
dates for holy orders (I, 376-83), securing the establishment of a "pre- 
liminary examination" in the year 1871. Late in 1895, at Advent, some 
of his younger clergy wrote to him about home and foreign service, and 
asked him if he would be ready to keep a confidential list of men who were 
ready to do what he set them. It was a happy thought and struck a 
responsive chord in Westcott's heart (II, 198-201). His "private longing 
for a pope" (II, 158) was one of his humorous touches woven into a serious 
letter to the archbishop of Canterbury. 

His interest in education was constant, even if in the earlier years at 
Harrow he seemed not to be very successful in the practice of it. Uni- ; 
versity extension found stanch supporters in him and Lightfoot (I, 412 
413), although it sounds strange to hear him say that "special training is 
not the work of a university." He opposed coeducation and degrees open 
alike to men and women (I, 413) ; he favored a special university for women 
(II, 235, 295, 140). His high appreciation of women finds utterance not 
only in his letters to his lady love and his wife, but also in his serious cor- 
respondence with women (for example, II, 69-90, 239-44). 

A man of Westcott's stamp must have been a "friend" of rare degree. 
The three great friendships of his life were those with Hort, Lightfoot, 
and Benson. Of Hort he wrote (II, 137): "You know what Dr. Hort 
has been to me for more than forty years — far more than a brother, a 
constant strength and inspiration. His life has passed into many lives. 
Thus we cannot wholly lose him." These two last sentences are true of 
Westcott himself. His life, through his spoken and through his written 
work, has passed into the lif e of by far the greater number of English and 
of English-speaking theologians. 

Westcott's handwriting was not good, and we find (II, 449, 450) fifty 
different readings that were made by different people of his signature in a 
letter to a friend. Several of his workmen correspondents complained of 
his writing, one declaring that he and a friend had spent hours over a 
letter and then been able to read only a part of it. He seems often to have 
had to write to friends to explain what he had written before; he tells 
(I, 85) a correspondent of six years standing that a doubtful word in a 
previous letter was "processes," and he says: "I remember well looking 
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at the offending word, but I decided that it was legible." Vol. II, before 
p. 13, stands a page of what his son considers his best writing. As early 
as 1846 he was in despair because his lady love read "M'Neile" as "Write," 
but he did not change his hand. Would that it were possible for good 
schools to teach writing well. Westcott might have been an exquisite 
writer; his delicate drawings in these volumes show his sense of form and 
his love of beauty. If I am not mistaken, handwriting is one of the last 
retreats of a vigorous personality. One is so very much alone with the bit 
of white paper. Time is rarely at command. And the pen is forced to 
express what the man else conceals. He refuses now to yield to the bit 
of regularity, calmness, form. I do not remember what Lord Palmerston's 
writing was like, but it would be hard to conceive of Westcott 's keeping 
his ink pot across the room so as to force deliberation in writing. 

Certain things in the accounts of Westcott's life have an interest for 
Americans as such. At the three-hundredth anniversary of the com- 
memoration in Trinity College, Cambridge, on December 22, 1846, West- 
cott was but litde satisfied with the speeches. His description includes a 
reference to Mr. Bancroft who then represented the United States at the 
court of St. James. I quote a few lines, so as to show that the critical 
view of things is general and not aimed at anyone person or nation. 

The speeches very poor. Whewell peculiarly unfortunate (except in spirit). 
Bishop of London makes a singular misapplication of Scripture. Lord Hard- 
wicke discusses naval architecture. Sedgwick is inaudible to me. The 
American minister full of screams and gesticulations. Macaulay has been antici- 
pated by Jeremie. Lord Fitzwilliam and Vice-Chancellor neat. Lord Mont- 
eagle too long. (I, 45, 46.) 

Americans are supposed to have a leaning toward the use of "expect" for 
"suppose," but a member of Westcott's family says to him (I, 313): "I 
expect you do not feel alone." In a like way "feel to" is attributed to 
Americans, but Westcott writes (I, 80): "I feel more and more to desire 
to view life;" (I, 81): "I felt less than ever to admire their selfish life;" 
(I, 367): "I feel to want sympathy." Americans who stickle for right 
pronunciation will be much distressed to hear that Westcott, in spite of all 
remonstrances, insisted upon pronouncing the in progress long, like in 
"go" (II, 327, 370). 

In writing to Dr. Hort on June 27, 1881 (I, 402), he refers to Dr. Ezra 
Abbot of Harvard: " Dr. Abbot's letter is very generous. I send a varied 
replica. How can he have time to write so fully and carefully ? He fills 
me with shame." And on August 15, 1881 (1, 340), he refers to Professor 
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Joseph Henry Thayer: "You missed Dr. Thayer. He called here for 
half an hour — a most bright, vigorous man." In a letter of September 
15, 1886, to Archbishop Benson he writes: "I have been reading for the 
tenth time Emerson's Essays, and trying to see his world. I find it very 
hard — harder than to bring the world which I do see into a tendency 
towards harmony." In a letter to the Times, April 6, 1889 (II, 20), he 
quotes Emerson. 

Should not (1, 228) Neuss be Reuss, and (1, 47) Vansittart be Van Sittart ? 
As for Van Sittart, the editor yields elsewhere to the notions of men as to 
their own names, as, for instance, W. H. B. ffolkes (1, 195). The spelling 
Whittard (I, 8, 11. 2 and 4), is apparently a misprint. 

It is regretted that in this as in other English books men of tide, and 
in particular church dignitaries, are only named by their titles. What 
foreigner is able to say just who was the bishop of Chester in just the given 
year? At the moment many Englishmen know; after a few years many 
do not know, and are able to fix the person only by means of research. 
The title is well enough for official acts. In modern life, in modern Saxon 
literature, the man should be given. He himself (II, 69) speaks of a letter 
received addressed to Mr. B. F. Dunelm, which shows that the writer 
took his title for his name. 

Caspar Ren£ Gregory. 

Leipzig, Germany. 



INTUITIONAL INTERPRETATION OF THE PSALMS. 

The first thing which attracts the attention of the reader of this book 1 
is the "revised text" from which the translation is made. To understand 
the grounds of the revision fully one must follow the peculiar development 
of Professor Cheyne's theories with regard to Jerahmeel and northern 
Arabia. Following certain suggestions of the Assyriologist Winckler, 
Cheyne makes every reference to Egypt apply to a region of northern 
Arabia, supposed to bear the same or a very similar name, Musr or Musri, 
and references to Assyria or Babylonia receive a similar treatment. This 

Musri was probably in vassalage to the larger empire of Meluhha, which is fre- 
quently referred to in the Old Testament writings under the name of Asshur or 
Ashhur. 

1 The Book oj Psalms. Translated from a revised text with notes and intro- 
duction. In place of a second edition of an earlier work (1888) by the same author. 
By T. K. Cheyne. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1904. 
lxxx + 336, 246 pages. 



